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the municipalities a distinct minimum of democratic self-government. For the organisation, or limitation, of municipal self-government had formed, and was to continue to form, a main element in State autonomy.
So Preuss's draft, and especially the paragraph on the redistribution of the national territory, met withcc the unconditional and united resistance of all the middle and major State governments under the lead of Prussia ". It had to be abandoned, as, with German affairs as they were, the Central Government dared not meet the National Assembly while in open conflict with the State governments. The Bavarian nobles who represented the Eisner government declared that the new revolutionary Germany was bound by Article 78 of Bismarck's Constitution, by which the privileges of individual States could not be abolished without their own consent.1 Eisner even demanded, in the name of all the major non-Prussian states, that the new Constitution be framed with the consent of the Federal Council, in which 14 votes, according to the Bismarck Constitution, could veto any point, and his representatives did not refrain from using even arguments from International Law in an intra-German constitutional dispute. The Central Government would not yield so much. But it included in the Provisional Constitution, as adopted by the National Assembly on February 10, 1919, an article according to which the traditional territories of the mem* ber states, though not their traditional powers, were protected against any change to which they had not themselves consented. A provisional body representing the States was to collaborate with the Assembly in drawing up the Constitution, but was not to exercise a veto.
So far the Central Government yielded. But it left the self-conscious State governments to confront the real concentration of political trends as represented in the National Assembly.2 Preuss even introduced a new draft, which the State representatives had amended, and which included the preservation of the " special rights " of individual states under the Bismarck Constitution. Of course, he was not at all annoyed at the almost unanimous protest of the Assembly which forced moderation upon the particularists, as the protest of these last had forced him
1 See Preuss, op. dt> (1928), p. 119.
a For this interpretation of the proceedings as the deliberate tactics of the Government, and of Preuss, see the latter, op. eit. (1928), pp. 118-19. Preuss also made this point in the discussions of the Assembly with remarkable outspokenness, when attacked for having abandoned his original position by introducing the compromise*